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CONVERSATION WITH DIEGO RIVERA 


| DO NOT KNOW how to say what is good art and what is bad. Good and bad art, what is it? Every 
painting is a means of releasing emotion, the same emotion fundamentally that is at the base of love, 
of hate, of religion, of art, of everything. It is sex primarily, sex in many transformations. 


That is the function of art to the painter, the release of emotion. To the one who looks at it, it is 
nothing but a mirror in which he sees, or does not see, his own emotions, and these emotions may 
be very different from those of the artist. A picture therefore is either an adequate vehicle for the 
release of one's emotions, or it is inadequate. How can it be either good or bad? 


My mural which | am painting now—it is about the marriage of the artistic expression of the 
North and of the South on this continent, that is all. | believe in order to make an American art, a 
real American art, this will be necessary, this blending of the art of the Indian, the Mexican, the 
Eskimo, with the kind of urge which makes the machine, the invention in the material side of lite, 
which is also an artistic urge, the same urge primarily but in a different form of expression. 


In the center of my mural there is a large figure—on one side it has the neck of Quetzalcoatl, 
elements from the Mexican Goddess of Earth and the God of Water. On the other side the figure 
is made of machinery, the machine which makes fenders and parts for airplanes. On one side of 
this figure there is the northern culture, on the other the southern art, the art of the emotions. 
People are working on this figure, artists of the North and South, Mexican and North American. | 
have also Fulton and Morse, artists who, as well as being painters, invented the tools tor the indus- 
trial revolution, the telegraph and the steamboat, the means of transporting ideas and materials. 
From the South comes the plumed serpent, from the North the conveyor belt. So that is my idea 
which | am trying to express in this mural. 


In both of the Americas | see a great many people who paint as nearly as possible like Picasso, 
like Matisse, like Cezanne—not like themselves, like some European they admire. Picasso—he paints 
from his emotions, his own emotions only. If he thinks he copies some other style, the Greek per- 
haps, it is not Greek art that comes out, but something else, because of what Picasso puts into it 
himself. So then he assimilates what he has copied, and soon his expression is all Picasso. 


Here in the Fine Arts Building there is a man carving wood. This man was an engineer, an edu- 
cated and sophisticated man. He lived with the Indians and then he became an artist, and his art 
for awhile was like Indian art—only not the same,but a great deal of Indian feeling had passed into 
him and it came out in his art. Now, what he carves is not Indian any more, but his own expres- 
sion—and his own expression now has in it what he has felt, what he has learned from the Indians. 
That is right, that is the way art should be. First the assimilation and then the expression. Only why 
do the artists of this continent think that they should always assimilate the art of Europe? They 
should go to the other Americans for their enrichment, because if they copy Europe it will always 
be something they cannot feel because after all they are not Europeans. 





| do not think that the capacity for artistic expression has anything to do with race or heredity. 
Opportunity, merely. In this civilization we are more crowded, more hurried, and we are made to 
do from childhood many things we do not want to do, so that what is creative is killed, at least it 
is torcibly turned into other channels than the artistic because of the pressure against true artistic 
expression. So people of this civilization express their emotions in other ways than in art, and it is 


a very poor place for the artist to function. In the South or tar 
north where there is not always the system saying do this, do 
that, there it is easy for the people to make art. Look at those 
little bone and ivory figures the Eskimos make, the baby seals, 
the walruses—better than the things we put in galleries, much 
better. It is so easy for them to make art because they do not 
know that they are artists and that art is something apart trom 


cers oniaiials 


life, and that to make it one must be either a genius or crazy. 
They make it because they love the animals, they hunt them for 
food, they kill them, their emotions are bound up in the animals 
—and so they put this emotion into these little carvings. They 
have not had their emotions squeezed out of them and so they 
can tunction as artists. 


—DOROTHY PUCCINELLI. 





|. THE CREATIVE GENIUS OF THE SOUTH GROW. 
ING FROM RELIGIOUS FERVOR AND A NATIVE 
TALENT FOR PLASTIC EXPRESSION. 


Upper 
Volcanoes of Mexico—Mt. Ixtatcihuat! 
Volcanoes of Mexico—Mt. Popocatepet! 
Nahuatl temples 


Quetzalcoatl as high priest teaching the council of 
leaders 


Yaqui deer dance 


Early Mexican artists and artisans 


Lower 


Netzahualcoatl, king of Texcoco, the Leonardo da 
Vinci of Mexico, a great poet who was also an in- 
ventor, with model of flying machine 


H. Mexican gold and silversmiths 


ELEMENTS FROM PAST AND PRESENT. 


Upper 
The diver, symbolic of the bridging of time and space 
San Francisco, the Bay and Bridge 


Quetzalcoatl, the plumed serpent, embodiment of an- 
cient southern tradition, bringer of civilization, the 
cultivation of land, mathematics and astronomy. For 
the old Americans the movement of the serpent sym- 
bolized the waves of lightning, water, strata of the soil. 
The brilliant colors of the Quetzal (bird) symbolized 
light | 


Modern sports-conscious Americans 


Lower 
A fresco within a fresco — Rivera working on a fresco 
of the great liberators: (1) Bolivar; (2) Morelas: (3) 
Hidalgo; (4) Washington: (5) Jefferson: ("'The Tree of 
Liberty needs to be watered from time to time with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants’); (6) Lincoln; (7) John 
Brown (urging the people of all Americas to rise 
against totalitarian menace) 


Modern Mexican craftsmen 


Woman of Tehuantepec. Here women do all creative 
work, man has a minor place in the social structure 


3; 


THE PLASTIFICATION OF THE CREATIVE POWER OF 


THE NORTHERN MECHANISM BY UNION WITH THE 
PLASTIC TRADITION OF THE SOUTH. 


A. 
B. 


G 


Upper 

Central figure: half Mexican goddess, half machine 
Hand of earth goddess. Jewelled callouses symbolize 
fundamental necessity ana preciousness of earthly toil 
Mask-like head. Half life, half death. Another symbol 
of the principal theme —union of the old culture of 
Mexico with the new culture of the North 
Dudley Carter, engineer first, turning to a purely plas- 
tic expression, using primitive materials and tools (the 

. The ram upon which he is working was executed in 


the Palace of Fine Arts 


Lower 

Frida Kahlo, Mexican artist with sophisticated European 
background, who has turned to native plastic tradition 
for inspiration. She perscnifies cultural union of the 
Americas tor the South as Carter does for the North 
Background of Mexico as natural heritage of America. 
Old man of Mexico planting tree of love and life, with 
girl of the States, Mexican girl and American boy 
looking on 

Dudley Carter as engineer 


4. TRENDS OF CREATIVE EFFORT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. THE RISE OF WOMAN IN VARIOUS FIELDS OF 
CREATIVE ENDEAVOR, THROUGH HER USE OF THE 
POWER OF MAN-MADE MACHINERY. 


Upper 
The diver 


Artisan carving tigqurehead (an extension from the ad- 
joining panel) 


The woman architect 


The woman artist 


Lower 


The moving picture as one of the great art forms of 
our time, with Charles Chaplin as its greatest inter- 
preter. The subject matter is inspired by Chaplin's lat- 
est film, ‘The Dictators,'' as well as by the recent film, 
“Confessions of a Nazi Spy,’ with Edward G. Robinson. 
Both of these films dramatize the present struggle of 
the democracies against the totalitarian powers 


The hand of an aroused America (emerging from the 
machine) halting the forces of ruthless aggression 


5. THE CREATIVE CULTURE OF THE NORTH DE- 
VELOPING FROM THE NECESSITY OF MAKING 
LIFE POSSIBLE IN A NEW AND EMPTY LAND. 


Upper 
Volcanoes of California—Mt. Lassen 
Volcanoes of California—Mt. Shasta 
The pioneers 
Accomplishments of modern engineering: Shasta 
Dam, oil derricks, bridges, etc. The conveyor belt 
(which forms a compositional balance with Quetzal- 
coatl) brings to us fruits of industry, as Quetzalcoat! 
brings plastic traditions of Mexico 
Early artisans fashioning a giant wooden screw for 
a wine press 
Miner panning gold 
Woman working on embroidery frame 


Lower 

The creative minds of industrial revolution turn to 
invention and science; (1) Henry Ford; (2) Thomas 
Edison; (3) Albert Ryder, artist; (4) Morse, inven- 
tor of telegraph, also a great artist; (5) Sailor draw- 
ing ship model; (6) Early artist-craftsman; (7) 
Model of ''Claremont''; (8) Robert Fulton, inventor 
of steamboat, who was also an artist 
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DETAIL FROM THE UPPER LEFT PANEL: NAHUATL TEMPLES; QUETZALCOATL TEACHING THE COUNCIL OF LEADERS 


DIEGO RIVERA'S FRESCO MURAL is part of the Art in Action project in the Palace of Fine Arts on 
Treasure Island. While art demonstrations on such a large scale as those now in progress at the Fine Arts 
Palace are the first of their kind ever undertaken in this country, ''Art in Action" is not new to Rivera. 
Countless thousands have for years watched him at work in the public buildings in Mexico. 

Rivera painted his first murals in the United States in San Francisco. In 1930 he executed a fresco in 
the Stock Exchange Lunch Club followed by one in the California School of Fine Arts. To the invitation of 
Timothy L. Pflueger, General Director of the Fine Arts Exhibition, Rivera generously replied that he would 
accept participation in the show "'on the condition that | be permitted to make this my personal contribu- 
tion toward the promotion of good will between our countries, and because of my great affection for my 
friends in San Francisco who made my previous stay in this city such a pleasant one. 

The mural on which Rivera is working at the Palace of Fine Arts measures 22 feet |!/, inches in height 
and 73 feet 9 inches in length. Originally it was 44 teet 3 inches long, a gigantic painting job to be under- 
taken in the allotted time, but still Rivera requested that the wall space be increased to its present length 
so that he could make a more satisfactory composition. 

The fresco will form the central section of the south wall in the 150 feet long and 50 feet wide main 
reading room of the Library Building of the San Francisco Junior College. Later the mural will be con- 
tinued the full length of the south and end walls. The entire north wall of the room will be glass, which 
will give a pertect light on the mural. Since the reading room is on the ground floor of the building the 
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DETAIL FROM THE UPPER RIGHT PANEL: BEGINNINGS OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


mural will be seen from the gentle garden slopes outside. Upon viewing this layout Rivera was enthusiastic 
over the prospect of being able to paint a mural for a room especially planned for it in its proportions 
and lighting. The mural will be larger than any he has ever done. 

In order to move the mural after its completion it is divided into ten sections, the bigger sections being 
14 feet 9 inches square and the lower sections measuring |4 feet 9 inches by 7 feet 4!/5 inches. The |4 teet 
9 inches dimension is the largest that could be used to allow the panels to be transported across the 
Bay Bridge. They are made on specially designed steel frames to insure their satety during the removal. 


*K *K *K 


THE FRESCO MEDIUM—Painting with pure pigments on a freshly plastered surtace is one of the old- 
est methods of wall painting. The chemical action of the lime in the plaster with the carbon dioxide of the 
air forms an extremely permanent surface, actually a crystalline coating of marble. The color becomes an 
actual part of the wall, insoluble to water and untading. The color is unusually brilliant because of its 
transparency and the whiteness of the wall. No white pigment is used. 

As there is a limit to the time during which this chemical action is taking place, each day's painting 
must be done on a freshly plastered surface. After the plaster has passed through this stage, any of the 
surface not yet painted must be scraped away. Care must therefore be taken to stop the day's paint- 
ing along some definite line of drawing in order that the joining of the new plaster is not evident. 












